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CHRIST AND THE PROFITEERS. 


i pay cleansing of the temple by Our Lord described 
by all four evangelists presents many problems, 
exegetical, moral and historical. Some reject the whole 
story as a fabrication, laughing at the idea that the 
money-changers and other traders in the temple would 
have so meekly borne the insult with hardly a protest. 
And of those who accept the story at its face value 
many are in difficulties because St. John puts it at the 
beginning of Our Lord’s ministry while the other three 
Gospels put it at the end, that is, just before the Pas- 
sion. Hence it is said that either St. John or the other 
evangelists have changed the chronological order, 
some saying the former, others the latter. Finally, 
there are still others who say that both St. John and 
the other evangelists are right, because there were two 
cleansings of the temple, one at the beginning, the 
other at the end of our Lord’s public life. But many 
raise strong objections to this on account of what they 
call its extreme unlikelihood. 

It is not our intention here to discuss this exegetical 
problem, or to give the arguments for and against 
a double or a single cleansing of the temple. Our pur- 
pose is simply to present certain historical data which 
throw light on the circumstances contemporary with 
the life of Christ, especially in relation to his attitude 
towards the buyers and sellers in the temple. These 
historical data will enable everyone to solve the prob- 
lem for himself, not only with regard to the genuine- 
ness of the incident but also with regard to the likeli- 
hood of a repetition of the incident. 

One of the recurring stumbling blocks in every 
form of religion, true or false, is the connexion of 
religion with the question of wealth. Not all are per- 
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suaded of the truth that we cannot serve God and 
Mammon, in spite of the verdict of history. It is here 
also that the enemies of religion always find their chief 
weapon for its destruction. The difficulty, of course, 
has its roots in human nature. For every reasonable 
form of religion demands public worship, and public 
worship demands places of worship and recognised 
officials of religion, call them priests, ministers or what 
you will. Hence the practice of setting aside certain 
places and certain men for the public worship of the 
divinity is practically universal. These men and 
places are given a sacred character; that is, they are 
separated from the ordinary course of human affairs. 
The consequence is that there generally falls on the 
devotees of religion the task of supporting both the 
place and the official of the worship. And as, in course 
of time, the place of worship grows in splendour owing 
to the devotion of the faithful in their desire to dedi- 
cate the best to their god, so it not infrequently hap- 
pens that the religious official tends to increase in 
wealth, sometimes innocently, sometimes through im- 
position on the faithful. Avarice is said to be one of 
the great vices to which religious officials are prone. 
Generally the tenets of any well organised religion 
lay down strict rules for the support of temple and 
priest by the faithful. Of this the Hebrew law is an 
example, and the Law of Moses hada divine sanction. 
Thus the worshipper in the temple was bidden not to 
appear before the Lord empty-handed, and there was 
a precise set of laws ordaining what sacrifices, tithes 
and oblations he should offer. Further, it was exactly 
defined how these offerings were to be allotted, some 
to be burnt wholly on the altar of sacrifice, others to be 
partially burnt and partially distributed to the priests 
and ministers for their livelihood, and so forth. Be- 
sides the offerings in kind there was a capitation tax of 
half a shekel in money to be paid yearly by every male 
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Jew of age. This was the temple tribute imposed for 
the upkeep of the building and support of the ministers 
to which reference is made in the gospel (Matt. xvii). 

The half shekel was a coin equivalent to two pence 
of that time, and as a penny was considered to be equal 
to the value of a day’s wage for a labourer, we may 
estimate the half shekel as equivalent in purchasing 
power to ten shillings of our coinage. This was not 
a mere voluntary offering, and any omission of pay- 
ment was liable to be followed by the seizure of one’s 
goods in reparation. As it was a sacred tax, the priests 
demanded that it should be paid in sacred money, that 
is, in coinage of Jewish issue. Now this was a law 
which caused much labour and exchange. In the first 
place there was no unified coinage in circulation in the 
Palestine of Christ. Trade was carried on by means 
of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Persian, and Phoenician 
coinage as well as by the money issued under the 
Macchabean dynasty of the previous centuries. Fur- 
ther, at the feast of the Pasch, which was the appointed 
time for the payment of the tax. Jerusalem was a 
gathering place for foreign Jews from every quarter 
of the Roman Empire. Indeed, Josephus tries our 
credulity by saying that in the time of Nero nearly 
three million people had collected in the Holy City 
for the Pasch." However that may be, the foreign pil- 
grims would arrive laden with purses of foreign money 
which it would be sometimes necessary, sometimes de- 
sirable, to change into the coinage current in Palestine. 
Hence one of the sights of the land during the few 
weeks preceding the feast of the Pasch was the appear- 
ance of the Jewish money-changers with their stalls up 
and down the country. As the feast drew near and the 
people began to flock towards Jerusalem, the stalls 
were transferred to the Holy City in the wake of the 
pilgrims. 

1 War, VI, 9, 3- 
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Now we are not to suppose that the office of money- 
changer (banker, we should call him nowadays) was 
any more of a benevolent institution then than it is now. 
There was a rate of exchange, and a pretty high one. 
According to some, the Jewish changer charged seven 
per cent. ; others say it reached as much as fourteen per 
cent., or about three shillings in the pound. Supposing 
two million persons paid the tax, the bankers’ profit 
in the latter case would amount to about £17,000 even 
of the currency of that time, which was worth ten times 
our modern currency. And doubtless there were many 
other pickings, such as exchanging money on a larger 
scale for foreign pilgrims. They, like the modern pil- 
grims at Lourdes or Rome, would require to lay out 
much money in the needs of worship. There were sac- 
rifices to be offered, meat and drink offerings to be 
made, things to be bought for the people at home; and 
doubtless many of them would prefer to bargain with 
money that was in common use in the city. Hence the 
feast of the Pasch in Jerusalem would have been a 
money-changer’s paradise. 

If the reader knows the East and its ways of con- 
ducting business, he can imagine the noisy haggling 
and bargaining that must have taken place around the 
money-changers’ stalls. If, further, he be familiar 
with modern places of pilgrimage there will be no need 
to remind him how the traders who live on the pilgrims 
bring their wares nearer and nearer until they pene- 
trate almost into the sanctuary itself. It is in human 
nature. Therefore we are not to be surprised when 
we find the money-changers setting up their stalls in 
the very precincts of the temple, that is in the court- 
yard upon which the main gates of the temple opened 
and from which one entered the courts surrounding the 
altar. Of course it was done on the pretence that it was 
for the convenience of the worshippers. 
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Had this been all it would have been more than 
enough ; but there was another abuse which must have 
turned the sacred place into a veritable pandemonium. 
Once the pilgrim had escaped from the clutches of the 
banker with the remnants of his money, he was ready 
to set about the performance of the duties he owed to 
the temple, his tax to be paid, sacrifices and oblations 
to be bought and offered, in particular the paschal 
lamb to be chosen, bought and offered to the priests to 
be sacrificially slain. It was easier to buy your sacri- 
ficial offerings on the spot than to bring them from a 
distance ; but, of course, it would be dearer. Then, as 
now, it was found that the price tends to mount very 
high when a thing is wanted for religious purposes. 
Then, as now, advantage was taken of a man’s reli- 
gious fervour which makes him disinclined to haggle 
when it is a question of giving something to God. 

If a worshipper brought his sacrificial offerings with 
him from home or bought them in the city, it was neces- 
sary to get them passed as unblemished and fit for sac- 
rifice according to the laws regulating sacrifices. For 
this there were specially appointed and qualified minis- 
ters in the temple. Many a man was deceived by the 
dealer into buying an animal that was afterwards re- 
jected by the official examiner! Perhaps it was to avoid 
this pitfall that a market of already certified animals 
had been set up near the temple, and in course of time 
within the temple enclosure. There was opportunity 
here for a little speculation and profit on the part of 
the ministers of the temple. Certainly they would 
never have allowed secular persons to set up a cattle 
market on temple property in this manner. 

Imagine, then, the scene that greeted the devout 
worshipper as he entered the Court of the Gentiles 
—sheep, oxen and pigeons herded together, while the 
haggling of buyers and sellers mingled with the cries 
of the animals and the chink of money at the stalls of 
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the money-changers. Perhaps there was some attempt 
by the authorities at fixing the prices of the victims, but 
the Jewish writings utter complaints against the injus- 
tice practised in the selling of the animals. One in- 
stance is given of the price of pigeons reaching as much 
as fifteen shillings a pair, on the plea, we suppose, of 
a scarcity in the market. Popular outcry and the inter- 
vention of authority brought the price down the same 
evening to fourpence; and even that is outrageous 
when measured in modern currency, fourpence being 
equivalent to about the price of four days’ work of a 
labourer. Here, as always, it was the poor who suf- 
fered; for according to the law those could offer 
pigeons who were unable to purchase a dearer victim. 
Thus Our Lady offered a pair of doves at her purifica- 
tion, though the proper sacrifice was a lamb and a 
dove. 

Bitter complaints are made from time to time against 
the great high-priestly families for their extortions and 
avarice. It was these who controlled the temple. The 
Talmud records the curse of one ancient Rabbi against 
the high-priestly families, ‘their sons the treasurers, 
their sons-in-law the assistant-treasurers, their ser- 
vants who beat the people with sticks.’? Some idea of 
the enormous wealth they controlled may be gathered 
from the fact that when Crassus, the contemporary of 
Julius Caesar, spoiled the temple treasury he carried 
off coin to the value of £2,500,000. And with rich 
Jews of the Dispersion continually bestowing gifts on 
the temple their wealth was ever on the increase. But 
among these families, that of the High Priest Annas 
comes in for special execration because of its rapine 
and avarice. On one occasion the people rose up and 
broke up a market under their control, which seems 
likely to have been the temple cattle-market spoken of 


? Jesus the Messiah, Edersheim, Vol. I. p. 372. 
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above. All this serves to show that there was a good 
deal of strong feeling among the people of the time. 

It will be remembered that the family of Annas was 
in such power at the time of Our Lord’s death that He 
was led off first from Gethsemane to Annas, though 
the supreme High Priest at the time was Caiaphas. 
But it was all in the family, for Caiaphas was son-in- 
law to Annas. 

A consideration of all these details throws great 
light on the circumstances leading up to the passion 
and death of Our Lord. By His preaching he had come 
into conflict with the Pharisees. But when He came 
to Jerusalem and began actions such as the cleansing 
of the temple, He fell foul of the great priestly fami- 
lies which were the chief support of the Sadducean 
party. Well might St. Luke say in the Acts that the 
Sadducees, priests though they might be, believed 
neither in angels, spirits or a future life. They were 
gross materialists, like all money-lovers. As Josephus 
says so pointedly, ‘ the Sadducees are able to persuade 
none but the rich, and have not the populace obsequi- 
ous to them.* Indeed high priests, such as those of the 
family of Annas, were little more than ecclesiastical 
financiers. There was some point, then, in Our Lord’s 
condemnation : ‘ You have turned my house into a den 
of thieves.’ And the high-priests saw the point and 
did not want it laboured too much in the presence of 
the crowd, who had long suffered at the hands of the 
thieves. 

As we have seen, the populace was none too patient 
with its ecclesiastical superiors in the ranks of the high 
priesthood. ‘ They had not the populace obsequious 
to them.’ Nor is it likely that the people looked with 
favour on the lackeys of the high priests among the 
sellers of sacrificial victims and the money-changers, 


* Antiquities, XIII, 1o, 6. 
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who certainly would be under the control of the temple 
authorities. For, if it had pleased the high priests to 
abolish the law demanding the payment of the tribute 
in sacred coin, then the money-changers would have 
lost a great source of gain. Therefore, even from a 
human point of view, Our Lord had the crowd with 
Him in his attack on the profiteers. Indeed, at the 
cleansing of the temple He only did what the people 
did for themselves a few years later, when they raided 
and destroyed the Market of the sons of Annas be- 
cause of its extortionate profiteering. And though the 
Gospels say nothing of any volunteers from the mob 
on the occasion of Christ’s cleansing of the temple, 
yet that can easily be left to the imagination. From 
what we have seen it is easy to understand why there 
was little show of opposition at the moment on the 
part of traders and high priests. As for the lower 
priests then performing their ministrations in the 
temple, they were mostly peasants up from the coun- 
try, and we can well imagine on which side their sym- 
pathies would be. None of the excess profit would 
find its way into their pockets. On the contrary, we 
have it on the authority of Josephus that the high 
priests even robbed the lower priests of their due share 
of the revenues, and some of them even died of starva- 
tion. A special sinner in this respect, he says, was the 
high priest Ananias, or Annas, who robbed the lower 
priests by violence. Of him he says, ‘ he increased in 
glory every day, and this to a great degree... . . for 
he was a great procurer of money. He therefore culti- 
vated the friendship of Albinus (the Procurator of 
Judea) by making him presents.’* We cannot help 
wondering whether bribery is not the best explanation 
of Pilate’s unwilling condemnation of Our Lord. An 
enormous bribe would be a cheap way of getting rid 


* Antiquities, XX, 9. 2. 
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of Him, for the whole position of the high priests evi- 
dently depended on His destruction. So conscious 
were they of the strong feeling of the populace against 
them and in favour of anyone who attacked their 
greedy injustice that they had to resort to secrecy and 
disgraceful methods in order to get Our Lord into 
their power ; for ‘ they feared the people,’ as St. Luke 
tells us. 

Naturally they stood alone in defence of their ill- 
gotten gains. The Pharisees could hardly take sides 
in this matter with the high-priestly section of the Sad- 
duceean party. Indeed the Rabbis are loudest in their 
denunciations of the evil. ‘ Go hence, ye sons of Levi! 
Ye defile the temple of the Lord,’ says the Talmud. 
The lower priesthood had everything to gain from the 
overthrow of the power of the high priests. The ordin- 
ary lay-folk were the chief sufferers from the abuse. 
Besides, there must have been in every one of these 
classes great numbers of devout and God-fearing men 
to whom this desecration of the temple was a crying 
scandal. Remember that St. Luke tells us that many 
Pharisees, ‘a multitude of priests,’ and thousands of 
ordinary Jews accepted the faith at the preaching of 
the Apostles after the Resurrection. We must not take 
too seriously the favourite theme of preachers that the 
same people who cried ‘ Hosanna’ on Palm Sunday 
shouted ‘ Crucify’ on Good Friday. The crowd at 
Jerusalem during the Pasch amounted to more than a 
million people, and no one can manipulate a mob of a 
million. Those alone in the pay of the high priests 
would have filled the public squares. Thousands must 
have been in ignorance of what was afoot in the pro- 
cess against Jesus. 

All contemporary evidence, therefore, bears out the 
truth of the Gospel story of the cleansing of the 
temple, and in the face of this evidence we personally 
should be ready to defend the likelihood that it hap- 
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pened twice or even thrice during the ministry of Our 
Lord if the Gospels contained a three-fold account of 
the incident. Christ had nearly everyone in sympathy 
with Him in His attack on that materialistic and 
money-grubbing priesthood, which was worshipping 
Mammon even in the sanctuary of the most high God. 


REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 


THE RICH FOOL 
St. Luke, xii, 16-20. 


A H, ONE there was who thought within his heart, 

‘What shall I do, my barns are all too small 

A room wherein to store my goods apart? 

This will I do: destroy them one and all, 

And build them greater, safely then to hold 

My grain and fruits in plenty, so shall be 

Rich competence assured when I am old, 

And to my soul will I speak secretly : 

Thou hast much goods laid up for many a year, 

Eat, drink, and make good cheer, take thy repose, 

O Soul, for whose but thine shall these things be? ’>— 

When swift upon his boast, death hovered near, 

God said, ‘ Thou Fool! Whose shall they be—who 
knows ? 

This night do they require thy soul of thee! ’ 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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SAN FRANCISCO DE QUITO. 


NE of the most ancient cities of the New World, 

a tribal centre from time immemorial, a seat of 
government long before the coming of the Spaniards, 
witness its ruins of the buildings of the Incas, San 
Francisco de Quito, to give it its full title, is one of the 
highest-placed capitals in the world. It lies at an alti- 
tude of over 9,300 feet, at the foot of the volcano of 
Pichincha and is almost on the equatorial line. The 
name Quito is said by some to be derived from the 
term Quitu given to the chief or cacique of the tribe of 
the Quichua who inhabited it. Since their evangeliza- 
tion by Spain—it was annexed to the crown of Charles 
V in 1534 by Sebastian de Benalcazar, a lieutenant of 
Pizarro, and erected into a bishopric some nine years 
later—the inhabitants have ever been conspicuous for 
their loyalty and devotion to Holy Church. Its uni- 
versity rivalled that of Lima; its beautiful churches 
and monasteries are still remarkable. When that glory 
of the Western Hemisphere, Saint Rose of Lima, was 
called to her heavenly home, she would seem to have 
cast her mantle on the neighbouring capital, for shortly 
after was born there Blessed Mariana of Jesus, the 
‘ Lily of Quito,’ who spent her twenty-six years of 
heroic charity among its favoured people. During the 
last century it was a veritable beacon of light to the 
whole of Christendom. In the October number of 
BLACKFRIARS reference was made to the official protest 
which, alone among nations, the Government of Quito 
issued against the unjust usurpation of Rome in 1870. 
Three years later the city afforded a wonderful mani- 
festation of Catholicity, when the Chief of the State, 
= by the entire assembly of the nation, 
solemnly and for all time, consecrated himself, his 
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people, the entire territory of Ecuador, to the Most 
Sacred Heart of Our Lord. Congress followed up 
this demonstration of faith and love by decreeing 
unanimously the observance each year of the feast of 
the Sacred Heart as the nationai festival. The first 
Eucharistic Congress in America was held at Quito in 
1886 and only the other day a celebration marked the 
conferring of a gold medal on one of the devoted band 
of missionaries to the Ecuadorian Indians, who had 
laboured among them for forty years. 

A new lustre may soon be added to this city of the 
Andes, for the Cause of its illustrious captain, hero, 
martyr, Gabriel Garcia Moreno, is now being intro- 
duced in Rome. The life of this noble President of 
Ecuador has been so well written in many languages 
by various authors,’ that it will suffice to recall briefly 
some of the events of his career. Born at the end of 
1821 in Guayaquil, the youngest of a large family im- 
poverished by the vicissitudes of the period, he owed 
his early education to a good priest, a friend of his 
parents. His maternal grandfather had been Governor 
of Guayaquil under the Spanish rule; he idolised his 
mother, who died at the age of 94, two years before 
his assassination, and he always spoke of her as one 
of God’s saints. 

At the age of fifteen his passion for learning led him 
to travel—on foot, for he was without resources—the 
169 miles of mule-track which separated the port of 
Guayaquil from Quito. Obtaining admission to the 
university, he taught grammar, mathematics and 
chemistry while following the course of jurisprudence, 
and he gained his degree of Doctor and the status of 
advocate at the early age of 23. 

1R. P. A. Berthe, C.SS.R. (Madrid, 1887); R. P. Anselmo 
Florio, S.J. (Madrid, 1921); Comte de Lambel (Paris, 1886) ; 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott (St. Nicholas Series, London, 1908) ; 
J. J. Horgan (Gt. Catholic Laymen, London, 1907). 
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At this period he was commended by Humboldt for 
the ascent of the Pichincha crater. He made this ascent 
three times, and later that of Sangay and the giant 
Cotopaxi. 

He now devoted himself to the interests of his 
country, menaced by its powerful neighbours, New 
Granada and Peru; and at the age of twenty-seven he 
went to Paris with the intention of further prosecuting 
his studies, but after six months made up his mind to 
return home. At Panama, whilst waiting for the boat 
to Guayaquil, he encountered the Jesuit Fathers ex- 
peiled by the machinations of the secret societies from 
New Granada and on their way to England. He pro- 
mised them his protection and induced them to return 
with him to Guayaquil, although Ecuador was at that 
period practically under the domination of New 
Granada. Overcoming violent political opposition, 
he managed to instal them in Quito, and in 1851 pub- 
lished his Defensa de los Jesuitas, one of the most 
noted of his writings. The following year, however, 
the sectaries of New Granada prevailed, and the 
Jesuits were ordered to depart. He then published his 
Adids a los Jesuitas, and in bidding them farewell he 
said it was only for a short time: ‘ De aqui’diez anos 
cantaremos el Te Deum en el Catedral.’ ‘ In ten years’ 
time we shall be singing in the Cathedral the Te Deum 
[for your return].’ Those in power then turned their 
rage upon himself; he was persecuted, imprisoned, 
and his life repeatedly threatened. The people of 
Guayaquil elected him Senator in order that thus, as 
stipulated in the Constitution, he should be immune 
from arrest, but all in vain. He succeeded, neverthe- 
less, in getting on board a French frigate in the har- 
bour of Guayaquil and escaped to France. In 1856, 
however, he was amnestied and returned to Ecuador, 
exposed, however, to the fury of the sectaries. In 
1860 his party finally triumphed, and henceforward he 
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virtually governed the country until his assassination 
on August 6th, 1875. He was elected President for 
four years in 1861, for the second term in 1869, and for 
the third term just before his death. Like that other 
great captain and loyal son of the Church, Simon Bolli- 
var, he sought neither honours nor emoluments, and 
accepted office with the greatest reluctance. In con- 
versation with a friend a short time before his murder 
he said that his calumniators would have a free hand 
when they had made away with him and that it would 
take more than fifty years for his country to recognise 
that he had never been actuated by personal motives, 
but always, under God, sought its best interests. He 
accomplished a hundred times more for its betterment 
than any of his slanderers. He embellished Quito, 
linked it to the sea by constructing a causeway to 
Guayaquil, a truly stupendous feat of engineering; 
reinstated the Jesuits, as he had foretold ; fostered edu- 
cation, and was ever, even as the saintly Fray Barto- 
lomé de las Casas, a protector of the native Indians. 
Ecuador, though larger than France, is one of the 
smaller of the South American States, but he brought 
it to the forefront of Latin America and established 
its independence of its powerful neighbours. Allu- 
sion has been made to his manly defence of Pins 1X, 
and his Consecration of Ecuador to the Sacred Heart. 
A few days before the end the Superior of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, about to leave for Europe, came to bid 
him farewell. ‘Adios, voy a ser asesinado; soy 
dichoso de morir por la Santa Fe; nos veremos en el 
cielo.’ ‘ Good-bye, I shall be assassinated ; I am for- 
tunate to die for the faith; we shall meet in heaven’ 
was his adieu ; he knew he was a marked man. 

On the day which was to be his last he left home for 
the Government Palace about one o’clock in the after- 
noon and on his way stopped a short time at the house 
of his wife’s parents. He had to pass the Cathedral 
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on the south side of the Great Square—the Govern- 
ment buildings are on the west side—and he entered 
as there was Solemn Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, it being the first Friday of August. He remained 
in prayer for a considerable time and then, coming out, 
mounted the steps leading to the portico which fronted 
the official quarters and where the three hired assassins 
concealed behind the pillars awaited him. One of 
them, Rayo, a would-be trader, whom he had pre- 
vented from despoiling the defenceless natives, rushed 
out and stabbed him in the back, while the confeder- 
ates fired. He fell, and Rayo, hacking him with his 
knife, shouted ‘ Death to the tyrant.’ ‘ Dios no 
muere,’ “God does not die,’ answered the saintly Pre- 
sident. They were his last words, and prophetic. A 
sentry, catching sight of the fleeing assassin, fired and 
killed him on the spot, while loving friends carried the 
dying hero into the Cathedral to the altar of the Mother 
of Sorrows whom he loved so well. To the priest 
attending him and asking if he forgave his enemies, 
he could only testify by a movement of the eyes, and 
in a quarter of an hour he expired. He had received 
fourteen wounds, seven or eight of them mortal. In 
his note-book, under the date August 6th, were three 
lines in pencil : ‘Sevor mid Jesu, dadme amor y humil- 
dad, y hacedme conocer lo que hoy debo hacer en 
vuestro servicio.” ‘My Jesus, give me love and 
humility and make me know what I should do in your 
service to-day.’ It may be that the response to this 
prayer was the crown of martyrdom offered and ac- 
cepted ! 

He has been called the greatest of Latin Americans, 
‘el hombre mds grande de la américa latina.’ He cer- 
tainly stands out in his epoch as a noble Christian, a 
wise ruler, a fearless champion of the rights of Holy 
Church, and a fervent disciple of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 
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The Congress of his country acclaimed him after 
his death as the ‘ Regenerator of Ecuador and a martyr 
of the Faith.’ 

F,. MonTGOMERY. 


PURIFICATION 


O DEATH, set thou a seal upon my eyes, 
A guard upon my lips: nor let thy clay, 
O Earth, rest lightly on me in that day, 
But wrap me close about; veil off the skies, 
With every star that in their bosom lies, 
That no dear beam of theirs may light my way. 
Still every sound, and let no rare scent stray 
To stir my senses—these are past replies. 
These must I give back unto Him who gave 
As they were given, purified and blest, 

Even from every sight and sound and touch 
Through which they faltered, till the hallowed grave 
All things of sense in darkness has compressed : 

For these I knew, and loved them overmuch. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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KNIGHTS-AT-REST 


8 gees are some places, so it seems to me, which 
have in them the quality of eternity. They are, as 
it were, little plots from the garden of Heaven to be 
reinclosed when the fitful breeze of time has blown 
itself out, and the universe is left undisturbed again 
with God. 

One of such places is known to me, and there may be 
others; for I cannot think that one spot alone in the 
world can be thus singled out for eternity to the exclu- 
sion of all others, though for my part I know only one. 
For convenience I will call it Knights-at-Rest, since 
there are indeed knights at rest in one at least of its 
quiet fields; and to give it its true name savours of 
sacrilege, as if one were to speak intimately of a dear 
friend in public. For to me it is truly a dear friend 
and—which is a far greater thing—it is holy ground. 
And if it be said that this holiness is a figment of my 
mind and not inherent in the place itself, but induced 
by long sojourning there and happy associations; I 
answer that, though I have often visited it, and never 
unhappily, I have passed no more than a few nights 
there in all; that the very first evening I saw it there 
fell upon me in some measure at any rate a sense of 
the presence of eternal things; and that one other 
human being at least, who has even less close associa- 
tions with it than I have, has known the same sensa- 
tion and holds it true. 

As in the soul that is near to God there exist a wide 
calm and a silence that pervades the jangling noises of 
life, so, whenever I come to Knights-at-Rest, I am 
caught up as on to a mountain top, where even the 
loudest sounds beat harmlessly upon the protecting 
silence, and the voices of the village come to my ears 
muted and full of peace. Nor is this a mere trick of 
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the senses brought on by the experience of a few calm 
evenings of summer. I have known Knights-at-Rest 
in all kinds of weather ; and, though over other country 
villages there dwells the contentment of a quiet repose, 
a sweet remoteness from the rush of life, yet the differ- 
ence between such places and Knights-at-Rest is for 
me so marked as to escape comparison. Knights-at- 
Rest does indeed include all that is most desirable in 
the villages of England, but it possesses, at least in 
my eyes and those of my friend, what they do not 
possess, and what I have called the quality of eternity. 

It may well be asked what knowledge any one of us 
has of so transcendent a thing as cternity, what key to 
the glory of the vision of God. It is true that the finite 
mind of man cannot envisage infinity, nor has God 
divulged to him the wonders of Heaven. Yet as surely 
as each human being holds within him the hope of 
eternal blessedness, so surely must he be imbued with 
some faculty for recognizing the quality of such bles- 
sedness. 

Faith presents eternity through the medium of 
time, and in a special sense may be described as a 
link between man and God. In this same sense 
Knights-at-Rest appears to me as a link between 
Earth and Heaven. For in a way, difficult to describe, 
it satisfies that physical side of eternity which faith— 
occupied as it is with us as finite beings—outlines for 
us in a spiritual sense while as yet ‘ we see through a 
glass in a dark manner.’ 

Can it be said then that Knights-at-Rest will actu- 
ally form part of Paradise itself? That from delight- 
ing our natural bodies it will in some way help in the 
satisfaction of our spiritual bodies? We cannot say. 
But this I believe : for some reason known only to God 
—whether through the presence in its fields of the 
bodies of His saints, or. because of the praise that has 
risen to Him from within its boundaries, or, as at 
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Lourdes, from some inscrutable act of choice by the 
Divine Being Himself—Knights-at-Rest is here for us 
an outpost of earth very close to the Eternal City. This 
I repeat I cannot help but believe. But how it may be, 
in what dimension of infinity, explicable by what pre- 
ternatural motions of the Divine Mind, I can no more 
say than I can tell the meaning of the windflower or 
understand the scent of the honeysuckle. 

Perhaps in the same way as there exists in 
all joyful things some common essence of delight 
—some leaping flame of ecstasy—so from some 
places of the world may be drawn a_ distilled 
radiance for which the immortal in us craves. If 
in the Beatific Vision place, like time, shall cease 
to exist, lapsing into the larger processes of eter- 
nity, yet I confidently treasure the hope that 
Knights-at-Rest, where I have known the smile of 
God, will continue essentially, and help to perfect the 
praise of its Creator and the everlasting beatitude of 
man. 

R. D. Jess. 
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¢ EMPORA mutantur....’ Vergil knew the pro- 

verb; yet what a theme for his idyllic muse 
had he foreseen the restoration of the crumbled ruins 
of his Tiber city to recall the Golden Age! Even 
Nemi must be drained for its gold and galleons... . 
‘Tempora mutantur....’ There is a hungering for 
the charm of antiquity, a charm which progress cannot 
destroy. Nor is it peculiarly Roman. The castles and 
cathedrals of Old England, signs of a lingering great- 
ness, call to the heart of every genuine traveller with 
the same age-old voice. 

Older civilizations, too, are not without this attrac- 
tion. What of Spain, relic of the Ice Age, one might 
say? There is no need to resurrect her former glory by 
excavative endeavour, for the Plaza de Toros still 
rears its lofty, red-brick walls in disdain over the pre- 
sumptive football ground that has ranged alongside. 
The gaudy artistry of cigar-box lids has yet its inspira- 
tion; the mantilla still survives, on occasion, the ubi- 
quitous toque; nor has the automobile altogether 
ousted the bullock-cart off the country lane. 

Of course, one does not realise this immediately. 
Every country has its own type of ‘ red tapestry,’ and 
at Irun one makes acquaintance with the peculiar 
Spanish texture. Itisa nuisance. International rela- 
tionship seems to demand it. But why, in these en- 
lightened days? 

Then, the fresh beauty of the Pyreneean scenery 
soothes one’s ruffled feelings, and Iberia’s stronghold 
is entered. Not without some disappointment, though. 
After the mountains have exercised their exotic in- 
fluence, and the red-tiled roofs have slipped away, 
come the long, monotonous stretches of grey sand 
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which make up the Castilian plateau. Here is a typi- 
cal village, dun-coloured, adobe, clinging to the grey 
hill-side. There, a high church with a flat-topped 
tower. A pretty etching it would make, you imagine. 
But the reality. ... horrid! The train goes through 
a level crossing where patient bullocks stand and 
chew, waiting for the signal-woman to open the gates. 
And so on into the heart of Castile. 

Since that first impression, acquaintance has given 
birth to intimacy, and a lurking affection for the be- 
draggled countryside has grown, almost unheeded. 

Viana de Cega, for instance, is typical of scores of 
other villages. From the window of the dining-car one 
catches a glimpse of-shallow river, quaint streets of 
thatched, adobe hovels, then the squat church, as 
graceless a structure as one could meet anywhere. 
Then it is gone, hidden quickly in the heat-haze of 
noon. Easily forgotten. Yet who will deny the charm 
of a ruined cottage, festooned with clematis and wild 
roses? There are several. There are pretty gardens, 
too, and curious shops which sell everything, like the 
Post Office in the Irish village. More taverns than 
one would consider necessary. The outlook over the 
railway line has never embellished lurid posters. Yet 
the vine-furrowed hills and waving fields of wheat and 
Indian corn are pretty enough. When night falls there 
are nightingales, the eternal whisper of the pine trees, 
housetops, snowy beneath the torrential moonlight. 
The flowers have lost their colour. But who would 
ask for it just then, with all those textures of shadow, 
from filmy darkness to black velvet? 

And, what of the inhabitants? On slight acquaint- 
ance they are easily misunderstood, for, like all coun- 
try folk, they are of a retiring disposition, and do not 
at once take kindly to strangers. Brown and wrinkled 
features (how soon these people age!) hold a hint of 
curiosity which must be satisfied before friendly rela- 
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tions can be established. Not till then does one notice 
the merry spark of humour that kindles lives tediously 
employed in the culture of the stony earth. They live 
frugally, date their sowings and reapings by the calen- 
dar of the Saints, honour Saint Roch as their village 
patron, and hold their fiestas with time-honoured cele- 
brations of wine and song. The ‘dolce far niente’ 
spirit that characterises the Castilian peasantry is re- 
sponsible here, as elsewhere, for the lack of prosperity 
amongst the small-farmer communities. Here, after 
all, the times do not change so quickly. Antiquated 
methods are still employed. The old flint-studded 
board, oxen-drawn, still grinds the corn. The 
Georgics once again ! 

From Viana one travels, by way of Puente Duero, 
through an odoriferous pine forest to Simancas. For 
quite an appreciable distance the sturdy growth ob- 
scures the view, and it becomes increasingly difficult to 
keep bearings fixed. Then suddenly a wide lane (they 
say that Wellington made it) cleaves the trees, and the 
castle towers and battlements leap into view. This 
relic of Spain’s mediaeval glory is perched perilously 
on a hill-side, with the green water of the Pisuerga 
coursing below. ‘ Relic’ is the exact term. For now 
use and disuse have come to terms, and of glory there 
is none to be seen. A bridle-path leads up from the 
stone bridge of many arches. And so one enters the 
village. 

The castle is of conventional style and effective 
architecture, with an encircling moat which is now 
nothing more than a grassy trough eight or ten feet 
deep. In the days of Ferdinand and Isabella this 
northern stronghold was razed in a Moorish siege. 
Whether in attestation of this historical connexion or 
not, local history makes no mention, the castle has 
since been re-built, and now houses the archives of 
Castile. Here there is a special tit-bit for the English 
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tourist. For, amongst the miscellany that one expects 
to find in such a place, there is carefully preserved the 
marriage certificate of Henry the Eighth of England 
and the unhappy Catherine of Aragon. The unsophis- 
ticated guide still finds a childish delight in showing it 

off. And over his evening cofita of wine in the village 
inn, of which here again thexe are several, the stolidity 
or marked effusion with which you greeted his display 
will, no doubt, be discussed. 

Inside the castle it is comparatively dark. A fact 
which enables you to realise that one of the loveliest 
things in Spain is its light. It is always lovely, but 
different is the fragile loveliness of dawn from the 
thick light of afternoon, and from the incandescence 
of the night. 

Simancas has recently leapt into a new kind of fame. 
Roman Ostia and Ur of the Chaldees shall not outdo 
this unobtrusive corner of Europe. Excavations in 
the vicinity have brought to light the site of an Iberian 
camp. Vases and ornaments of that age have con- 
firmed original suspicions, and more extensive exca- 
vations are now being carried on under the auspices of 
the National University. 

From Simancas one travels north for a distance of 
eight miles by the state road to Valladolid, the centre 
of a flourishing agrarian district, and capital of Old 
Castile in the early days of Philip II. The town is 
rich in historical association, whilst modern civilisation 
adds an enhancing charm to the relics of a former 
greatness which it cannot altogether obliterate. Be- 
sides being the scene of the brilliant courts in which 
Philip so excelled, it has the proud distinction of hav- 
ing housed Cervantes in a quaint house in the Calle 
Miguel Iscar. A mural tablet in the Calle de Colon 
marks the spot where Columbus died in the wretched- 
ness and poverty which a jealous court meted out to 
him. 
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This, of course, is history. More recently Vallado- 
lid claimed vulgar renown as the muddiest town in 
Castile. At least so I was informed on the train com- 
ing down from the frontier. Now it is hard to believe. 
The quiet accumulation of trade prosperity, so foreign 
to the general European depression, 1s bidding every- 
where for better sanitary accommodation. The wis- 
dom of peace, and one can discount the exaggerated, 
internecine party strife, is being made, slowly but 
surely, manifest. The day when civic improvements 
meet the requirements of the suburbs and the country- 
side is not so far away. What acharm the trees add to 
the city! Fortunately there is no danger of their re- 
moval, in spite of the overhead electric wires. Trees 
in this blazing city are a necessity. And as for foun- 
tains, they, too, are practically essential. The move- 
ment of water, the flash, the music! The life, gush- 
ing from blocks of stone. The long, slender jet, the 
shower of pattering spray. How well it all fits in with 
the colour of the buildings, the sunshine, the cobalt 
sky. 

High, narrow streets, beloved of the art-photo- 
grapher by reason of the cleaving shadows, frame 
many corners of architectural beauty. The University 
buildings, the museum, housing its priceless collection 
of Spanish art, the facade of the Dominican church of 
San Pablo, cruelly scarred by Napoleon, are all fas- 
cinating works of mediaeval art. 

Herr Baedeker will tell you that Valladolid is an 
Archiepiscopal seat of some considerable importance, 
and, thus impressed, you naturally look for a cathed- 
ral, the magnificence of which suggests not only the 
importance of the Archdiocese, but embodies much 
that was precious to the mediaeval architect as well. If 
you arrive from the north you expect something like 
the flowery Gothic edifice that has made Burgos a 
favourite halting-place. Should you travel from the 
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Seville Exhibition and break your journey at Toledo, 
some image of that cathedral still lingers on, perhaps, 
with a hope that is, alas, not to be realised. Strangely 
enough, the present cathedral is, mathematically 
speaking, an ideal which has only quarter materialised. 
There can, however, be no doubt that its completion 
would have placed a monumental work in the field of 
mediaeval architecture. 

Yet who admires such potential conquests ? Whether 
from lack of financial aid, patronage, or whatever else 
was required in those days to build a church, I cannot 
say, but the intended cruciform structure was aban- 
doned on the completion of a single gigantic arm. 
Herrera, the architect, fled in disgust, but lived to 
realise his ideal in the Augustinian monastery church 
at the Escorial. 

In the cathedral quarter of the city we meet pleasant 
gardens, and arcades of stone pillars, gnarled and 
chipped with age and wear, supporting the ubiquitous 
balconies. It is only in such a setting that the shops 
can exist at all, or at least make an effective display of 
wares, for how would the fashionable window decora- 
tions endure the destroying sunshine, were it not for 
such shade as the arcades give? Here and there a café 
has made its egress into the open street, and occasion- 
ally one catches the modern strains of dance music 
issuing from within. It is something very novel, this 
clashing of old and new. One meets it everywhere. 
Even the haughty Castilian beauties of the cigar-box 
lids, with their laces and mantillas, have yielded place 
to the ‘ petites dames’ fashionably attired, not in their 
own flowing laces and shawls, but in the abbreviated 
attire of twentieth century fashion. 

It is in the great, gaunt churches, of which there is 
a surprising number, where one recovers something of 
a lost atmosphere. San Pablo, Santiago, the Antigua, 
Santa Cruz, with all their massive pillars and arches, 
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and tumble-down altars, grotesque with Spanish 
artistry, seem like rugged strongholds of the anyone: 
conservative spirit of the ages. 

Twentieth century Spain is a land of transition 
where cosmopolitan ideals are working themselves out 
to the detriment of historical association. And yet, 
perhaps, this is saying more than the strict truth war- 
rants. For, after all, the spirit which is resurrecting 
Roman glories from the dust of antiquity is alive here, 
too; and, although the old proverb has been relegated 
to the earlier pages of the Latin grammar, the very 
humane sympathy which first evoked it, with a sigh, 
we imagine, augurs as little change as does humanity 
itself. 

T. D. Suetzs. 


AT COMMUNION 


OW, love to this unloving breast 
Has come, abandoning a throne; 
And trustful as a child at rest 
He lays His head—upon 4 stone. 


The Holy One to this foul cell 
Descends to banquet there with me. 
What can I offer but the smell 
And running sores of leprosy? 


Ah God! Ah Son of Man! Without 
A miracle how can it be? 

Make now the very stones cry out, 
The leper clean to welcome Thee.. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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POPE AND MAGUIRE 


Bi we state of Ireland a hundred years ago was sad. 
Acute and widespread poverty, hunger, rags, 
hovels met the eyes of travellers at every turn in every 
town, village and roadside. The Irish knew the 
causes. Visitors and those who there sat in the seats of 
the mighty knew that all evils in Ireland and elsewhere 
came from one, and only one source, the Catholic 
Church. 

Hence with an overpowering zeal the State-paid 
Church in Ireland, with its followers, judges, lord 
lieutenants, army officers, landlords, land agents, 
squires, government officials, and parsons, banded 
themselves together to cure permanently Ireland’s 
woes, to extirpate the Catholic Faith, to convert to 
Protestantism of any shade all the Irish from Cork 
to Derry. It was rather a big programme, a big cam- 
paign, and had proved for centuries a failure disas- 
trous. New methods were adopted. The sword had 
failed, eviction had failed, well engineered poverty 
and crime had failed. An appeal to the souls of the 
poor misguided Papishes, a big campaign of Bible 
distribution, of blasphemy by well-trained bigot par- 
sons, by tracts deriding the Mass, Confession, the 
Pope, Mary, the Mother of God. Every market and 
fair had its street preachers, with their select blas- 
phemy, lies, filthy stories about convents. In West- 
moreland Street, Dublin, in a window of a leading 
shop was a picture in two parts, a hideous Indian idol, 
and a mouse gnawing a Host, and beneath were the 
words, ‘ Two Idols.’ People were pestered by insult- 
ing remarks on Catholic doctrine, with tracts galore, 
and were pained by the reports of the sermons, the 
speeches, the boastings of the thousands and thou- 
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sands of converts flocking daily to the services in Pro- 
testant churches, renouncing Rome, embracing the 
Bible, reading it hourly and blessing God for the 
light of the Gospel denied them by the accursed 
church of Rome, the harlot of the Seven Hills. 

The Irish were and are an innocent, lamb-like, 
easily led race, ignorant too! They must prove an 
easy prey to the wolves in broadcloth, the parsons 
who raged and ranted at the priesthood, at O’Connell, 
at Maynooth. And the head wolf, the leading ranter, 
the star artist who travelled all over the land attend- 
ing meetings of ‘the saved,’ the Biblical societies, 
the soupers, was the Rev. Richard Pope, M.A. One 
unlucky day in November, 1826, this dapper man, 
full of bigoted zeal and unholy hate, journeyed to a 
county which touches the Atlantic Ocean, Leitrim. 
And in its chief town, Carrick-on-Shannon, delivered 
his usual tirade against Popery to an admiring audi- 
ence—small, for the town is in the most Catholic pro- 
vince, Connaught. In the town, selecting a school- 
master, happened to be a parish priest, and he went 
to see and hear the prince of babbling bigots, Pope. 
On the great big Irish jaunting car on which he paid 
for a seat, Father Tom Maguire, P.P., remarked to a 
fellow traveller that he did not fear the parson, that 
his arguments were stupid, shallow, his lies were 
patent, and that his words could be refuted by him, a 
poor country priest, with a poor training, poor know- 
ledge and no library. 

His words reached the ears of the Rev. Richard 
Pope and that holy man—as holy men often do—lost 
his temper, lashed out in the Press in very ill-man- 
nered letters and challenged Father Tom to meet him 
in a public discussion on the doctrines, morals, prac- 
tices of his beastly church, the accursed church of 
Rome. After further letters the discussion was 
arranged., 
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Delight filled the hearts of the Irish laity. The 
ranters had said over and over again that the silence 
of the clergy showed their weakness, the hopeless 
futility of a defence, their ignorance, the cowardice 
fearing exposures of their absurd and lying doctrines 
by which they deluded the innocent, unreasoning, 
senseless, lamb-like gulls, the mere Irish. The higher 
clergy were pained, knowing that such platform dis- 
cussions plyed in such a tense atmosphere, led to 
bitterness, fierce blows and bloody noses, and helped 
not the Catholic cause and never enlightened any Pro- 
testant or cured him of his bias. The junior clergy 
dreaded an ignominous defeat for the priest. ‘Who 
is this Father Tom Maguire?’ they asked. They 
heard that from a hedge classical school in Co. Cavan 
he went to Maynooth for five years, and that in its 
schools he was respectable, with no pre-eminence in 
prize lists—the good ordinary man. How dare he 
meet a star artist, a Trinity College prize man, a 
practised debater, a seasoned orator before select 
audiences of old maidens, militia colonels, parsons, 
apostate priests, illiterate graduates of the Trinity 
College, Dublin, founded by Queen Elizabeth for the 
spreading of her religion amongst the naughty 
‘Papishes’ of Ireland. In Dublin, thinking men 
wished Father Tom, God-speed. The exposition of 
the Catholic doctrine was very, very badly needed to 
strengthen the faith of ‘ Papishes,’ and the refutation 
of the foul libels and slanders on Catholics was far 
too long delayed. 

So, rules were drafted for the battle of words. They 
are too long to quote here in full. Two chairmen, one 
a Catholic and one a Protestant, were to preside at 
each session, commencing at eleven and ending at 
three o’clock daily. The discussion was to be limited 
to three points by each party. Mr. Pope’s ‘ points’. 
were Infallibility, Purgatory, Transubstantiation. 
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Wr, Maguire’s—the Biblicals refused him the title of 
‘ Father ’—were the divine right of private judgment, 
the justification of the Reformation, the Protestant 
churches do not possess unity. The speeches and 
replies to be limited to half an hour, and each point 
to occupy but one day at the outset. No new point 
to be touched upon by either party until the point 
under discussion is ful/y and finally closed. Two 
door-keepers, one Protestant and one Catholic, to be 
appointed. Tickets for each session, five shillings. 
No indication to be admitted of approbation or dis- 
approbation. No part of the auditory to interfere in 
any way whatever with the Rev. Gentlemen or with 
the subject-matter of the discussion. The parties not 
to exceed four speeches each during any one day, 
merely calling on the opposite party for proofs not to 
be considered ag a speech. 

The gage of battle was set, the audience of saints 
—all Protestant—and Papist sinners crowded into the 
big hall of the Dublin Institution to see and hear the 
gladiators fight, to turn down their thumbs towards 
the vanquished. Hatred, grim and solemn, showed 
on the faces of the saints, and certainty of the 
triumph of their Richard lighted their serious eyes. 
The Papists, seeing the scores of truncheoned guards, 
knew the hostility, the deep-rooted prejudices and 
bias against their religion, and sat anxious. Not all per- 
sons loved the coming fray and said so. Not all 
Catholic bishops and priests loved to have their out- 
raged faith vindicated and defended by this unknown 
mountaineer priest. A bad defence, a poor defence, 
no defence, defeat, disgrace. They prayed at their 
altars for peace and success, and on the hearths, the 
cabin floors of Ireland, ever faithful. Ireland, prayed 
= broken-hearted millions for their stalwart Father 

om. 
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Pope and Maguire 


To the private entrance came the gladiators and 
their chairmen, Admiral Oliver for Mr. Pope and 
Daniel O’Connell for Father Maguire. O’Connell 
greeted Mr. Pope, whom he saw for the first time, but 
whose outpourings he knew well. Pope refused to 
reply. O’Connell was a judge of men; at once he 
saw that Mr. Pope carried a big supply of the first 
capital or deadly sin, known to us all from our Cate- 
chism—Pride. Turning to Father Tom and speak- 
ing Gaelic, he gave him the talisman of his own big 
success in legal tourneys. It won for the priest the 
great battle, the greatest word battle of the century, 
the Waterloo of poor Mr. Pope and his tribe. They 
had fought at Derry, Sligo, Ballinasloe, Carlow, and 
left these fields in dismay, but from Dublin they left 
a disgraced rabble. 

Mr. Pope was not a trained disputant, nor was 
Father Tom. Mr. Pope could not take up a syllog- 
ism, but was expert in his use of fallacies, irregular 
arguments. He had his mind well stored with the old 
objections from the Calvinist and Tudor divines; he 
quoted Augustine, Chrysostom, Jerome. Trinity Col- 
lege prompted Pope, supplied and arranged his argu- 
ments. Father Maguire was aided by Maynooth pro- 
fessors in his arrangements, replies, quotations. He 
had one big advantage over Pope. Pope had spoken 
so often on scores of platforms in Ireland that his 
mentality, methods, pet arguments were known to 
everyone. 

Pope was not a man of strong constitution, a ten- 
dency to asthma became, in the heat and stuffy hall 
of dispute, an attack of some acuteness. His wheeze 
did not improve his temper; and this was the hint 
given to Father Tom by Dan O’Connell, who knew 
men’s strength and weakness so well. ‘ Make him 
angry.’ Bad temper made the Rev. Richard Pope, 
the Protestant lion rampant, narrate a story of a mouse 
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and the Eucharist. The mouse’s tale was the undoing 
of the lion. Father Tom began in the in-fighting, of 
which he, an Irish peasant, was a master. Pope, the 
lion with the wheeze, wheezed, roared, lost his head, 
his temper, and his breath. 

An eye-witness, Mr. R. L. Shiel, the eminent bar- 
rister orator, friend of O’Connell, in a speech tells 
how the Pope-Maguire battle appeared to him, an 
educated listener. 

‘I confess that I look on the recent controversy 
which has agitated this city as likely to be injurious 
to the cause of genuine religion, for it has made its 
most sacred mysteries a subject of theological chit- 
chat. I do not mean to cast the least blame upon Mr. 
Maguire, who was dragged into the combat by his 
opponent; on the contrary, I think that Mr. Maguire 
acquitted himself in a manner which reflects the 
greatest credit upon him; and although hitherto un- 
known and wholly unpractised in public speaking, he 
entered the lists with the great prize-fighter in pole- 
mics without dismay, and deriving a genuine elo- 
quence from the consciousness that he spoke the truth, 
evinced a decided superiority over his antagonist. He 
was never once betrayed into anger—while his oppo- 
nent, by his contumelious charges, indicated the depth 
to which his pride had been wounded. . . .’ 

What a contrast did the poor priest, the logician of 
the mountains, present to this modern apostle. With 
the flush of rural health upon his cheek—with the 
benevolent impression of honest good nature upon his 
face—with all the evidence of sincerity impressed 
upon him—he replied with mildness to the charges 
brought against his truth and honour, and exhibited 
the true spirit of a Christian by holding forth a tender 
of amity and begging that they should ‘part in 
peace.’ Before the final speeches Pope’s following in 
the hall had grown smaller and smaller. Dr. Magee, 
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the Protestant Archbishop, and his parsons fled from 
the stage when Fr. Maguire dealt with the established 
Church, its sons and salaries. The latter was a pain- 
ful arrow. Mr. Shiel adds: ‘Mr. Pope ought to be 
tolerably well satisfied with his recent experiment that 
he cannot obtain any very considerable renown in 
engaging in controversial contentions with priests.’ 

At the end of the six days’ word battle, the war- 
riors shook hands, and rested. Father Maguire be- 
came a hero, ‘ a saver of the religion of his country.’ 
He was invited to preach' in several places in Ireland, 
in Liverpool and in Glasgow. His presence drew 
crowds. Yet he remained a humble, simple mountain 
priest. He respected Mr. Pope, deemed him a gen- 
tleman, and praised him as a worthy and honoured 
opponent. 

The Rev. Richard Pope began by scorning Father 
Maguire; scorn grew to hatred, and hatred led to 
the persecution of Father Maguire, by base lies, slan- , 
der, perjury, newspaper attacks and lawsuits on his 
character as a citizen and a priest. Father Maguire 
could never believe that Mr. Pope was behind the 
attacks, was the person who collected funds and ar- 
ranged the agitation and the case. 

Pope’s fame declined after the Pope-Maguire 
effort. His defeat was acknowledged by ‘ the saved.’ 
Father Maguire refused many offers to public battle. 
But when he entered the lists against Gregg, he was 
the skilled warrior, no longer bashful, timid, awkward 
in attack, but all too powerful in defence, rather mer- 
ciless in his tactics with a weak foe. The Gregg con- 
troversy is in matter and form far superior to the Pope 
and Maguire. Few in Ireland to-day have heard of the 
Gregg battle, but hundreds of Catholic homes and 
thousands of Catholic hearts bless that hero of a long 
gone day—Father Tom Maguire. 

E. J. Quictey. 
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TALKS WITH A MIRACULEE, LOURDES, 1929 
I 


W* had been sitting in the galerie through the 
lovely August afternoon, watching the wind 
ruffle the grasses in the fields before us, and gently 
swing the trees. Better, we felt, under that hot sun, 
to contemplate beauty, than to waste energy in dis- 
secting it. So we sat in the flickering shade of the 
wisteria, breaking now into tardy hesitant heavenly 
blossoming, and; saw the acacias foam on the brink of 
the steep to the south. Above them, the crosses on 
Calvary hill were steadfast amongst the changing 
verdure. Higher still, the Pyrenees leapt to meet the 
sky. 

As we sat at ease, a woman came into view along 
the path fringed by the acacias. We leant forward a 
little to watch her, wondering what friend this might 
be. She wore black, she was slender, she was un- 
usually graceful; and none of us could remember 
having seen her before. 

She approached the gate; and, as I ran down to 
greet her, she smiled at me from under her drooping 
hat. 

“Tam Mlle. Deschamps,’ she said. ‘ Forgive me 
for coming to, call on you first. I came because I was 
told you would be glad to see me, to talk about the 
pilgrimage.’ 

She was charming, I thought, and distinguished, 
with delightful gestures. Her head was small and 
beautifully poised. The forehead was broad and low, 
the eyes so dark a brown as to make one think them 
black, the nose aquiline, the mouth strong and tender. 
The face was oval, and the skin a pure olive without 
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tint of rose except in the sensitive lips. What startled 
me, however, was neither her distinction nor her 
charm, though both of these existed in a remarkable 
degree, but rather the impression she gave of intense 
vitality cradled in peace. She was like a blade of 
finely tempered steel or an exquisitely balanced 
spring. 

I knew at once who she was, and I might have been 
flattered at her visit, had I not realised that her in- 
terest was not in the very least with myself, but with 
the cause of Our Lady. It was obvious that, had she 
pleased herself, she would have hidden and come into 
no unnecessary contact with the world, whose crudities 
and cruelties must hurt so sensitive a nature. Yet 
she had come to me quite simply, to talk either of 
her cure or of her experiences, that by so doing she 
might serve Our Lady of Lourdes. 


I had already read her own account of her cure, as 
the letter in which she described it had previously 
been handed to me. 


Mlle. Deschamps is one of the three hundred or so 
grandes malades who have been certified as cured at 
Lourdes. 


She had suffered from tuberculous peritonitis and 
Pott’s disease. She was three times cased in plaster, 
but it had to be removed on account of inflammation. 
She had fallen on the kerb of a pavement so violently 
that the plaster case she was for the time wearing was 
shattered, and her spine was gravely injured. She 
was picked up unconscious and carried home. When 
she came to her senses she found that her legs were 
paralysed, but alas! by no means insensitive. Phle- 
bitis set in and caused such pain that the light pres- 
sure of her nightdress was unbearable, and! every 
day and almost all day long she was in agony from 
the abdominal pains of peritonitis. 
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She was strapped to a plank with her head perfectly 
flat; but as some slight movement was still possible, 
and movement was considered injurious, the plank 
was replaced by a case resembling a tightly-fitting cof- 
fin. Morphia was administered every three hours with 
a view to relieving her sufferings, but this caused 
vomiting, intolerable to her in her prostrate. position, 
and she begged that it might be discontinued. Some- 
times she had her way. Sometimes they would not 
listen to her. 


For six years she waited for death in this double 
agony, at last so weak that three times they thought 
she had died. 


In the year 1922 she was brought to Lourdes and 
bathed in the Piscine, and while in the water she sud- 
denly felt quite well. There was no pain, such as 
sometimes accompanies miraculous healing—only an 
extraordinary feeling of being perfectly well. 


When the doctors at the Medical Bureau examined 
her, they could find no trace of her disease. 


We had listened, enthralled, while Mlle. Des- 
champs herself described the cure which had caused 
such sensation in its day. ... the beautiful voice, 
the measured, beautiful gestures, holding us still as 
the lizard that basked in the sun at her feet. . . . but 
I interrupted her now to ask her what her feelings 
were in that astounding moment. 

‘ Great joy,’ she said; ‘ great gratitude, of course, 
but, above all, great fear.’ 

When I expressed astonishment, asking of what she 
was afraid, she answered me simply: 


“Of God’; and, seeing my bewilderment, she 
added : 


‘You see, He had come so close to me. He had 
touched me.’ 
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There was silence for a moment, she reviewing the 
ineffable memory, I striving to follow her as she re- 
viewed it. 


‘ The fear,’ she went on, ‘stayed with me for a 
long time. Had it been possible, I should have gone 
into a convent to make a retreat, and so have under- 
stood it better; but I did not belong to myself. [| be- 
longed to Our Lady of Lourdes, and I had to give 
myself up to the crowds that wanted to see me. . . 
first of all, the doctors at the Bureau, and then the 
other pilgrims. Poor things,’ she said. ‘ They need to 
see a miracle. They come to Lourdes and see nothing 
and go away again, and people tell them no miracles 
ever happen at Lourdes, and they almost come to 
believe it. Miracles aren’t worked for the doctors,’ 
she protested. ‘They are worked for the common 
people, so that they may have faith.’ 


I thought of the ending of her letter, and of the 
soul nearest and dearest to her, who had received 
again the gift of faith... . 


‘Our Lady had fulfilled my desires, and in her 
goodness had willed that my cure, which I had not 
asked for, should be the means of converting my 
father. I met him at Buisson Station, and he found 
me standing at the door of his compartment when 
he got down from the train. He was white with 
emotion, and could only say: ‘My daughter!’ A 
minute later, when I asked him to come and thank 
Our Lady by communicating with me the following 
Sunday in the Parish Church, he replied : * Daugh- 
ter, on Sunday I shall be in Lourdes,’ and he kept 
his word. Until his death, which happened a year 
later, he was an example to everyone by the faith, to 
which he testified joyfully on every possible occasion.’ 

‘And ever since your cure, seven years ago, you 
have been perfectly well?’ I asked. 
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‘ Yes,’ she replied, unhesitatingly, ‘though at first 
I had enough strain to cause a breakdown. Imagine 
it. For weeks and months I was besieged morning, 
noon and night, by crowds anxious to hear details. 
Doctors, priests, enemies of the supernatural, and or- 
dinary people, all wanted to hear from my own lips 
what had happened . . . . or to prove that it had 
never happened at all. Sometimes they insisted on 
being shown into my room before I was up. I re- 
member once it was after midday before I had any 
chance of getting out of bed. Our housemaid was in 
despair. She said before them all, ‘ But, Mademoi- 
selle will starve if ces messieurs will not have the 
goodness to leave her alone for a moment or two. 
They don’t give her time even to eat.” So now, when 
I am at Lourdes and hear that there has been a 
miracle, I don’t try to see the miraculé, for I remem- 
ber my own experience, and how tired I was of the 
hubbub about me.’ 

‘ But sometimes you have seen the miraculous close 
to you, without going out of your way to find it. Isn’t 
that so?’ I suggested. 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘that happens sometimes. This 
year, during the French National Pilgrimage, there 
was a woman in my ward at the Sept Douleurs Hos- 
pital who had had an operation for mastoid growth 
and caries of the bone had set in. She came to 
Lourdes in a pretty bad state ... . in great pain, 
totally deaf in one ear and just hearing with the other, 
and both ears suppurating. It was a particularly dis- 
tressing case because the pus that soaked her ban- 
dages had an offensive odour, most distressing to 
those near her. Ek bien, she suddenly found that she 
could hear perfectly. The pus ceased running, the 
bandages were unstained, there was no longer any 
foul smell. From her own point of view, she seems 
to be perfectly cured. However, the case has not yet 
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been declared completely devoid of natural explana- 
tion by the Medical Bureau, though it looks as if there 
is every hope of its being finally registered asi miracu- 
lous. The history of the case must be carefully gone 
into, the certificates must be flawless, and also, as you 
know, the cure must be proved lasting. Probably the 
woman will return with the French National Pilgrim- 
age next year, and if she is still in perfect health, and 
if, as | have already said, her medical certificates are 
satisfactory, her name will be added to the lists of 
people miraculously healed at Lourdes, and her 
photograph will go up in the Medical Bureau.’ 

‘ | have seen yours there,’ I said, laughing. ‘ You 
looked like one risen from the dead.’ 

‘ There is a worse one than that,’ she assured me, 
laughing in her turn. ‘ It was taken in the afternoon 
of my cure, after I had undergone the medical exam- 
ination and the interviews had begun. Imagine what 
it is like to have any number of doctors... . thirty 
perhaps. . . . of many nationalities around you, bom- 
barding you with questions, examining you, furiously 
discussing your case, a terrible battle of words. Some 
poor little miraculées would be frightened and burst 
into tears, if Our Lady did not continue the miracle 
and help them through.’ 

“Why are there so many miracles during the French 
National Pilgrimage?’ I asked her. ‘There seem 
to be almost always some pretty astounding cures. Is 
it because it’s a pilgrimage of the very poor?’ 

‘Partly that, I think,’ she answered me; ‘ and 
partly that they pray so well. And you must remem- 
ber that we begin praying long before the pilgrimage. 
We don’t wait till we get to Lourdes to ask for cures.’ 

‘This year I see that once more the French 
National Pilgrimage had a cure registered at once. 
Not, perhaps, so exciting a cure, if one may be per- 
mitted to say so, as the disappearance of Madame 
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Augault’s enormous tumour last year; but an inter- 
esting one, all the same.’ 

Mademoiselle Deschamps smiled indulgently at 
my phraseology, and waited. 

‘] mean the cure of the girl who had been paralysed 
for thirteen years as a result of injuring five vertebrae 
by falling on the ice.’ 

‘ She was cured in her sleep,’ said Mademoiselle. 
‘ She woke in the night and found she could turn over 
in bed. Next morning she walked normally. As 
there was no doubt as to the injury, there has been 
none as to the supernatural nature of the cure.’ 

‘The Journal de la Grotte speaks of fifty people 
presenting themselves at the Medical Bureau as cured 
during the five days of the French National Pilgrim- 
age this year, of whom twenty-six were retained for 
further investigation.’ 

‘Yes,’ said my visitor; ‘and no doubt there have 
been others, and many ameliorations, that have not 
been brought to the notice of the Medical Bureau. 
But, after all, though these cures are magnificent, and 
mean everything ta the happy people who are cured, 
it is the spiritual cures that matter. It is for them that 
Lourdes exists. If I had time, I could tell you true 
tales that would leave you lost in admiration of the 
marvellous mercies of God! ’ 

She rose to go, her figure straight as an arrow, her 
gaze directed to the Grotto, veiled here by the fringe 
of young acacias. The afternoon procession had just 
ended. We could hear the Laudate above the hoot- 
ing of motors on the Route de Pau. 

I turned to her and pleaded, ‘ May I come to see 
you at your convent, one evening after dinner? And 
will you tell me something more of what you have 
seen at Lourdes?’ 

She promised me, holding my hand firmly in her 
steady grasp. 
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Talks with a Miraculée, Lourdes, 1929 
II 


It was a few evenings after our talk in the galerie 
that I called on Mlle. Deschamps. 

She came to me in the great parloir of the Assump- 
tion convent, where the French windows stood wide 
to welcome the night wind. 

As the last light faded and the stars came out, the 
candles in the Grotto beyond the river burnt with ever 
intenser gold, till the whole cave seemed aflame. The 
Gave murmured in its rocky bed. The spire of the 
Basilica pointed to Heaven; and in the great shadow, 
the statue of Mary the Maiden glimmered palely 
against the blackness of the rock. To this my eyes 
strayed as Mile. Deschamps talked to me. To this 
they always returned in the pauses of that warm and 
eager voice. 

She told me first a tragic story which concerned 
herself. She gave it to me without any effort to 
explain it. Here it is as she told it to me. 

The Abbé Belleney runs a Catholic cinema at 
Lourdes, where a film of the Apparitions is shown. 
At the same time, he gives some account of the chief 
events in the history of Lourdes. On one occasion 
he had in the audience a number of rough work-girls 
from Paris, the majority of them either slack Catho- 
lics or without faith. They had been persuaded to 
come to Lourdes as part of a holiday jaunt, in the 
hope that at least some of them, touched by what they 
saw there, might be converted. The Abbé Belleney 
described the case of Mlle. Deschamps to them, and 
perceived he had made an impression. 

On the following day they made an excursion to 
Pau, and they began talking of Mlle. Deschamps’ 
cure in the train. A man in the corner of the com- 
partment listened for a time. Then he leant forward 
and joined in the discussion. 
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‘Pooh!’ he said. ‘Stuff and nonsense! They 
fill you with lies down there. I’m from Perigueux, 
too, and I live near Mlle. Deschamps. At least I 
should, if she were still alive, but she’s dead and 
buried years ago.’ 

The girls believed what he said, and reported their 
belief when they got back to Lourdes. The Abbé 
Belleney’s distress can be imagined. Mlle. Des- 
champs was in Lourdes at the time, and the Abbé 
sent for her; but though she was searched for every- 
where, no one could find her until it was too late, and 
the girls had returned to Paris, scoffing at what they 
had seen and heard. 

On another occasion things went better. Mlle. 
Deschamps was at the railway station, waiting with a 
friend for the train which would take them back to 
Perigueux, when they noticed a priest walking up and 
down the platform in a state of agitation. By an 
inspiration, Mlle. Deschamps’ friend seized her and 
pushed her before the priest. 

‘ This is a great miraculée,’ she said, and was be- 
ginning to recount her case when the priest exclaimed, 
‘Splendid! you come at the right moment. I have 
just been talking to a man who swears that there are 
no miracles. He is in that compartment. Come with 
me.’ 

Unfortunately at that instant the train began to 
move, and Mlle. Deschamps had to fly to her own 
place. At the first stop, however, she got down and 
mounted into the compartment of the man who didn’t 
believe in miracles. She found it full. 

‘I have been told that a gentleman here denies; the 
miracles of Lourdes,’ she said. ‘I have come ta 
prove him mistaken.’ 

A man started up from the corner white with rage— 
literally foaming at the mouth. For a moment she 
thought he would strike her. Had they been alone 
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she believed he would have been glad to kill her. 
But she calmly recounted the history of her cure and 
then withdrew. 

These two stories are typical of the hatred of 
Catholicism which exists in the French atheist. Per- 
haps only those with long experience of France can 
have any idea of the love of God on the one hand, 
of detestation of things sacred on the other, which 
can exist side by side in that nation prone to extremes. 
Sanctity or the reverse, nothing by halves, is the key- 
note of French spiritual life; but the greatest sinners 
may become the greatest saints. 

‘ Tell me now,’ I begged, ‘ something of the sick 
you have tended, of the spiritual cures of which you 
spoke to me.’ 

She thought for a moment. 

‘One of the most touching little incidents I have 
ever come across occurred during this last French 
National Pilgrimage,’ she said. 

“It is the custom with some infirmiéres to attach 
themselves definitely to a chosen patient or group 
of patients. They care for these specially, praying 
above all for these. For myself, I have always pre- 
ferred to make no distinction between the various 
sick people in my room, and I try to serve them) with 
equal attention. Last thing at night, just before 
leaving them, I make the round of the beds to make 
sure they are all as comfortable as may be. I take my 
time, so that they may see I' am at their service; and 
this is the moment when they open their hearts. 


‘One night a blind girl talked to me. 


‘TI had noticed her as specially devout, and as I 
smoothed her pillow and tucked the bed-clothes about 
her, I said to her, ‘‘ To-morrow we’ll pray specially 
hard that you may be cured.” 
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‘ She cried out at once, with a sort of horror in her 
voice, ‘‘ Don’t do that, Mademoiselle! I beg you 
not to do that! ”’ 

‘| was astounded. 

‘** But why not, my child?’’ I asked her. ‘“‘ You 
want to be cured, don’t you? Surely that is why you 
came to Lourdes?’ 

*‘**Oh! no, Mademoiselle,’? she answered me. 
‘‘ Never for that. Don’t you see that now I belong 
altogether to the good God. There’s nothing now 
that can distract me from Him. I’m all His. If I 
could see, I should be distracted all day long. | 
should be compelled to think of so many other things. 
But now nothing can take me away from Him.’’ 

‘** But, my child,’’ I protested. ‘‘ Don’t you at 
least want to be cured so that you may work for your 
living? ’’—for I could see that she, was poor. 

‘** But I do work,’’ she replied proudly. 

*** What do you do?’’ I asked her, marvelling the 
more. 

‘**] take care of the little ones in an orphanage.”’ 
was the answer. ‘“‘ I sleep in the dormitory with them, 
and I assure you I take the greatest care of them.”’ 

‘** But how do you manage that when you can’t 
see them?’’ was my next question. 

‘**T listen,’’ she said triumphantly. ‘‘ That’s 
much better than seeing. If I had my eyes, I could 
only look one way at a time, but now I can hear all 
over the place, and no one makes the least movement 
without my knowing what they’re up to. . . .”’ and 
she bade me good-night quite happily, and went to 
sleep perfectly content. 

‘Another night I offered to pray specially for a 
woman dying of consumption, but again, like the 
blind girl, she refused to think of her cure. She ex- 
plained to me that she had brothers and sisters who 
had lost their faith, that they belonged to an intellec- 
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tual set that was entirely sceptical, and that no 
miracle would avail to convert them, for they would 
only explain it away. ‘‘ But,’’ she added, with 
divine wisdom, ‘‘ if I go on suffering for them, if 1 
offer my life for them, God may give them graces 
which they will hardly be able to resist.’’ 

Mlle. Deschamps ceased speaking, and | looked 
through the open window at the Grotto. A hundred, 
a thousand candles were added to those at the shrine, 
for the pilgrims were gathering for the torchlight pro- 
cession, and the night glowed with the myriad golden 
flames. Each added its little tongue of praise and 
prayer, as the worshippers came in from every side 

. . under the arches and over them, from the Powle- 
vard and the Rue de la Grotte, and down the zig-7 2¢ 
path to the west of the Basilica. 

Mademoiselle spoke again, and the candle flames 
were woven like golden threads through the stories 
she told me, symbols now of sacrifice, as the radiance 
about the Grotto was the symbol of grace received. 
I looked at the statue of Mary. Its immobility sug- 
gested that she was listening, too. 

“Last summer... . that is to say, in the year 1928 
. . .. a woman came for the third and last time to 
Lourdes. I had noticed her at her first visit for, 
unlike the other pilgrims, she wept pitifully and al- 
most continually, and seemed to be in a state bordering 
on despair. She told me her story. She had married 
and had a child, and then it was found that she was 
consumptive. Her husband, whom she worshipped, 
abandoned her, but she clung for a time to the child. 
Then one day the grandparents came to her. 

* ** Give us the child,’”’ they said. ‘‘ We will bring 
him up carefully, and we promise you that he shall be 
happy. But you must make over all your rights in 
him to us and swear never to see him again. If, on 
the other hand, you prefer to keep him with you, you 
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know the probable end . . .. . you will sow the seeds 
of your disease in him, and he will die as you are sure 
to die. Choose now.’’ So she gave up the child 
from very love. 

‘She came a second time to Lourdes, and that in 
itself. is unusual, for the sick who are brought by the 
French National Pilgrimage are only allowed to come 
once. There are so many clamouring to come. 

‘The second visit was like the first . . . . despair 
and tears and the same prayer repeated continually : 
‘*‘ Hear me, O God. Give me back my husband! 
O Mother of, God, give me back my baby! ”’ 

‘ She came once more, and still she wept hopelessly. 
Then one day, as I was going to the Grotto, I met 
her being wheeled away from it. For a moment, I 
hardly recognised her. Her face was radiant. The 
light shining in her eyes was such as I had never seen 
or imagined. She saw me and stretched out her 
hands to me. 

***O Mademoiselle,’’ she said. ‘‘ If 1 could only 
tell you what has happened to me . . . . what grace 
has been given to me... . Nothing can ever make 
me unhappy again. I am quite content now... . 
never té see my husband and, baby again . . . . never 
to get any better. Thank God, thank God, for the 
overwhelming g grace He has given to me! ”’ 

‘She remained in the same state of perfect happi- 
ness till the pilgrimage left. I never saw her again. 
She died during the following winter. 

“Ave, Ave, Ave Maria! Ave, Ave, Ave Maria! ’ 
sang the pilgrims at the Grotto. The torchlight pro- 
cession had’ begun. 

‘IT knew a girl,’ said Mlle. Deschamps, ‘ who 
offered her life at the Grotto that her married sister, 
who was childless, might have a baby. Next year the 
baby was born, and the girl was brought dying tq 
Lourdes.’ 
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She was silent for a moment. Then she answered 
my unspoken question. 

‘ She was not cured,’ she said. 

‘I once witnessed a heroic scene,’ she continued, 
‘in a corner of my ward in the Set Deuleurs hospital 
here. 

‘| went in late one night to make sure that all was 
well, and I noticed a little group in the corner. I 
went over and found a dying child. His father, a 
mechanic from Avignon, knelt at the bedside. The 
mother was there too. I asked them if I could do 
anything, but they answered ‘‘ Nothing.”’ 

‘ Then the father got up and bent over his son. 

‘** Darling! ’’ he said; and the child turned his 
eyes and looked at him. 

‘** Darling!’ he said again. ‘“‘ You remember 
before you were ill, you said you would be a priest 
and belong to God. I’m going to tell you something 
important. Soon you will die and go to God, so that 
you may belong to Him in Heaven. Say this after 
me, darling : ‘ Jesus! I give my life for the priests.’ ”’ 

‘ The child obediently repeated the words, ‘“‘Jesus! 
I give my life for the priests.’’ Then he turned to his 
father. 

*** Father! Why must I die?’’ he asked. 

‘ The father did not flinch. 

‘ ** Because it is God’s will,’’ he answered. 

*** Oh! ”’ said the child, as if in acquiescence; and 
he lay quite still. 

‘The father bent over him once more. ‘“ Dar- 
ling,’’ he called again. ‘‘ Say, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is done in Heaven. O Jesus! I give my 
life for France.”’ 

‘ Again the child repeated the words, but his voice 
was only a whisper. 

‘** Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 
O Jesus! I give my life for France.” 
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‘And so it went on through the night, the father 
beating down his own grief, in a superhuman effort 
to help his little son to die. The mother knelt on at 
the bedside, hardly speaking. When at last the child 
died in the early hours of the morning, the father 
sang... . his voice shaken by the tears he would not 
permit himself to let fall . . . . the hymn to Our Lady 
beloved by all French pilgrims— 

‘ ** Pirai la voir un jour, 
Au ciel dans ma patrie, 
Jira voir Marie, 
Au céleste séjour!’ 

‘Next day, as he was watching beside his dead, he 
realised that it was half-past four, the hour when the 
ilessed Sacrament leaves the Grotto for the Blessing 
of the Sick. 

‘** What am I doing here, bewailing my dead? ”’ 
he almost shouted. ‘‘Am I not a pilgrim?’’ And 
he went to find his God, to lead Him down the lines 
of suffering bodies, where lately his own son had had 
a place, and to pray with the rest that others at least 
might be cured. 

‘“CreDo In uNuUM Deum!’ The chanting soared 
from the hidden square, where the sick are blessed, 
where some find healing, and all find comfort at last. 
We moved to the window and looked out at that tiny 
section of the vast crowd which could be seen through 
the arches of the Rampe. The rest were hidden, but 
from the invisible multitude the singing rose, a steady 
tide, till it seemed to beat, wave after wave, at the 
very gates of Heaven. 


QuI PROPTER NOS HOMINES ET PROPTER NOSTRAM 
SALUTEM DESCENDIT DE COELIS, 

God was here now, for He had remained on earth. 
He was living in the convent chapel a few paces away. 
He was in those three churches on the other side of 
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Talks with a Miraculée, Lourdes, 1929 


the river. He was listening to the singing of those 
thousands of souls ranked in the arena before Him. 
His Mother listened from the cave. 

ET EXPECTO RESURRECTIONEM MORTUORUM ET VITAM 
VENTURI SAECULI. AMEN. 

The blessing was given and the crowds dispersed. 
Gradually the pilgrims’ candles died out and the 
Grotto was quiet under the stars. Only the trees moved 
sombrely, leaning to the gentle wind. Only the 
candles in the Grotto whispered and stirred. The 
few worshippers kneeling at the railings were still, 
the soul of each content beyond its deepest aspiration. 
And I, too, as I took my way home across the tranquil 


fields. 
AILEEN Mary CLEGG. 
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Tue Fams oF Biessep Tuomas More. By Father Ronald 
Knox, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, Lord Justice Rus- 
sell, Father Henry Browne, S.J., Reginald Blunt and 
Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., with an Introductory Essay by 
Professor R. W. Chambers. (Sheed & Ward; pp. 132; 
price, 3/6 cloth, and 2/6 paper.) 

It is not invidious to say that had this little book consisted 
only of its first fifty pages it would have brought great happi- 
ness to those who venerate Blessed Thomas More; for in these 
first fifty pages we see what power profound and disinterested 
scholarship has to reverse an unhistorical verdict and one that 
for many centures has stood against the character and reputa- 
tion of Sir Thomas More. But there is all this and more in 
Professor R. W. Chambers’ finely balanced contribution. May 
we be allowed to appropriate just one of those earthly stories 
with a heavenly meaning which he has to tell us about Blessed 
Thomas More and his associates. 

‘Margaret Giggs (who had married Dr. Clement, a former 
member of More’s household and then court physician) man- 
aged to get access to the Tower, where those of the Car- 
thusians who had survived the three of their brethren already 
hanged at Tyburn, were so closely chained up that they could 
move neither hand nor foot; and so they remained until they 
perished in tortures of which starvation must have been the 
least. There she ministered to them in every way she could, 
and ‘‘ when she was shut out, she made pathetic attempts to 
feed and comfort them through a hole in the roof.”’ Thirty-five 
years later, on the anniversary day of More’s own martyrdom, 
Margaret Clement herself lay dying at Mechlin. Calling 
her husband, therefore, she told him that the time of her depart- 
ing was now come; for that there were standing about her bed 
the Reverend monks of the Charterhouse, whom she had re- 
lieved in prison in England, and did call upon her to come 
away with them, and that therefore she could stay no longer.’ 

‘ You will find an account,’ adds Professor Chambers,’ in 
the Dictionary of National Biography of her knowledge of 
Algebra, but nothing as to how she succoured the Carthusians 
at the grave risk of her life.’ But the Carthusians, in heaven, 
remembered the action which the writer in the Dictionary of 
National Biography omitted to record. Neither God nor His 
saints are to be outdone in generosity. 
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This story gives us the keynote to the whole book and, since 
the space one has given to it forbids more, one can only point 
to the names of the other contributors given at the head of 
this short notice to assure prospective readers that it is a 
multum in parvo Mori and well calculated to achieve its end in 
spreading his fame. Finally, one could hardly think of a better 
kind of greeting from More lovers to each other at this time 
of the year, when, like the Saint himself, English men and 
women love to be merry, than this book. W.E.C. 


A History or Europe. By Father Bede Jarrett,O.P. (Sheed 
& Ward; 12/6 net.) 


It is hardly necessary to say that Father Bede Jarrett has 
written this book well. What is more important is that all 
Catholics should congratulate themselves on the wisdom or good 
fortune which led him to write it at all. Anyone whose business 
at all connects him with Catholic education will agree with me 
that there was hardly a book which was more badly needed 
than this and that this book all but perfectly supplies the need. 

We cannot write the whole history of the world every time 
that we sit down to write anything. Practical considerations 
make it necessary to select and to limit. We have to sub- 
divide the story of Europe, and there is no reason why we should 
not sub-divide that story into the story of its separate nations as 
much as in any way. But we must be careful in doing so to 
remember that our sub-division is but a practical convenience. 
If once we slip into the error of imagining that it is possible to 
tell the story of one nation without telling that of its neighbours, 
or imagining that national history in the old-fashioned sense of 
the word can have any existence, then we are playing into the 
hands of our enemies. For it is their contention that the nation 
is the unit. It is our contention—and the truth—that Christen- 
dom is the unit. 

Yet it is of little use to tell students that they must under- 
stand the whole story of Christendom if we are not able to show 
them any book from which they can properly learn it. Father 
Bede Jarrett has once and for all freed a Catholic teacher from 
his difficulty. For here within the limits of a single cover is the 
story of Europe—the story of how our society grew from the 
thought of Greece, the government of Rome and from a reli- 
gion that is not of this world and of how, when Europe forgets 
her unity, she forgets it only at her peril. 

Father Jarrett in his closing pages traces the present dis- 
ruption of the world to the evil lessons of Martin Luther. He is 
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certainly right to do so. Yet the reader cannot but fear that 
he is unduly optimistic in thinking that the leaders of Europe 
have diagnosed her disease with anything of the sureness of 
touch with which he has diagnosed it himself, or indeed that 
there is even any general awakening to the need for the re- 
creation of European unity. One could wish, too, that in his 
last pages he had said something of the effect on the problem 
of European unity of the newly risen power of America. 

Much of the book, as is inevitable, is filled with close-packed 
précis of events. These pages will be invaluable to the student. 
But to one who reads the book for pleasure the more attractive 
pages are those in which Father Bede Jarrett allows himself 
to use his quite unique gift for summing-up in a page or two 
the characteristics of an age or of a philosophy. Nothing could 
be better than the pages, for instance, in which he contrasts the 
Renaissance and the Middle Ages, or those towards the end 
of the book in which he considers what was the nature of that 
peculiar mind of the last century, for which, it seems, that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte and Queen Victoria must share the oddly com- 
bined responsibility. He has the power of throwing out a single 
sentence in which the judicious reader can find the stuff for a 
whole volume of reflection. Take, for instance, ‘ England was 
the one country in Europe in which the Renaissance had never 
been pagan.’ 

The précis implies a selection of facts, and no two minds 
would make a precisely similar selection. It would, therefore, 
be to little purpose to enter into a criticism of what exactly is 
left out or put in. Only in three places did it strike me that 
Father Bede Jarrett’s selection gave in any way a false im- 
pression. In the first place, one might think from his book that, 
had it not been for the invention of the Salic Law, Edward III’s 
would have been the strongest claim to the French throne. In 
the second, the phrases used convey the impression that Louis 
XVI lost his throne and his head merely because of his opposi- 
tion to the Civil Constitutions of the Clergy. In the third he 
calls the antagonism of Ulster to Home Rule a ‘ racial anta- 
gonism.’ Yet these are petty points. In general, it must be a 
long time since any book has been published which contained at 
the same time so much that was true and so much that was 
important. 

May I suggest ta the publishers that they issue the book in, 
say, three separate parts? Students, under our modern dis- 
pensations, have to do examinations and to study special periods. 
This book is in danger of missing those for whom it is primarily 
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designed simply because it is not confined to a period. But if, 
say, the mediaeval chapters could be issued in one part and the 
post-Reformation chapters in another, the separate parts would, 
| am certain, find a very ready market among those who were 
studying the various periods. CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. 


Mount Zion. By Gwendolen Greene. (London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd. ; 7/6.) 


Mrs. Greene was the recipient and editor of the collection of 
letters published last year under the title Letters from Friedrich 
von Hiigel to a Niece, That book brought her letters and ques- 
tions from all parts of the world. In writing the present book, 
‘ I have,’ she says, ‘ been urged by the desire to answer some 
of the questions I have been asked—that was my first incentive 
—and I remember, too, how my uncle used often to beg me to 
write, saying that Julius Caesar and Mrs. Trollope did not start 
writing till their middle age. So in their august company I 
have started off, since I seemed to have something that I wanted 
to say.’ 

‘ Mrs. Greene obviously owes a lot to Von Higel’s thought, 
though her work is totally different from his.’ So say the pub- 
lishers, and one can only conclude that if they have read Mrs. 
Greene’s work, they have certainly not read Von Hiigel’s. It 
is simply not true to say that her work is totally different from 
his. We have Mrs. Greene’s own word that ‘to my Uncle I 
owe, under God, all I see.’ And she owes to him not only what 
she sees, but very often the language in which she expresses it. 
She seems, indeed, to write for a good deal of the time, not so 
much with her eye straining to see the object, as with her ear 
held to catch the words Von Hiigel would describe it in. This 
is a pity, as Mrs. Greene can write simply and well (as the 
preface shows), whereas Von Hiigel’s own peculiar style is best 
left to himself. 

What gave Von Hiigel his position as one of the sanest and 
most inspiring spiritual teachers of the day, was his insistence 
on, the need of what he called ‘ that fundamental Christian vir- 
tue, creatureliness,’ and what, in theological language, is called 
the special virtue of religion, that attitude of mind and heart 
which leads to due acknowledgement of God as God, infinitely 
real, infinitely rich. ‘ Honour,’ says St. Thomas, treating of 
the virtue of religion, ‘ is owed to a man by reason of his excel- 
ling in some point. To God belongs a unique excellence, because 
He infinitely transcends all things and transcends them in 
every possible way.’ ‘ The first and central act of religion,’ 
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Von Hiigel insisted, ‘ is adoration, sense of God, of a God in- 
finitely more than a mere assuager of all men’s wants.’ And he 
saw, too, and insisted on, the connexion of humility with reli- 
gion, both indeed being based on this reverence for God and His 
goodness. 

We might say many things in praise of Mrs. Greene’s book, 
but it is surely sufficient to say this, that she does remind us 
of the things that are fundamental. ‘ Superior ’ souls, for in- 
stance, are apt to look down on the prayer of petition (St. 
Augustine reminds us that the Pharisee in the Temple asked 
nothing of God in his prayer). ‘ I find,’ says Mrs, Greene (p. 
11) ‘ so many good people make these askings all their worship ; 
so many people live their lives of faith and live entirely by these 
askings (it is the way their sense of dependence issues), so I 
am pulled up in my criticisms. Prayer in itself means asking ; 
it is dependence, supplication, the speech of the creature to the 
Creator, God. It is an attitude, an utter dependence on Him 
who is beyond ourselves, a worshipful recognition that God is 
God.’ Again (p. 17): ‘ Do not criticise; perhaps this is the 
most delicate and difficult of all things to learn... not to 
criticize, not to feel superior, not to make comparisons. How 
important all this is! We must dismiss all thought of self, we 
must fix our eyes elsewhere, and prize what is precious 
wherever it comes.’ 

We repeat, the book is to be valued for its insistence on the 
virtue of religion, and what that virtue issues in. One the other 
hand, we regret that Mrs. Greene should speak disparagingly 
of theology, as she does occasionally in her book. What is 
best in her book is nearest to theology, for theology is nothing 
but the organised knowledge of God as God. And had it had 
the advantage of revision by a theologian, it might have been 
pruned of the inaccuracies that are to be found here and there. 

L.W. 


Ramon Lut. By E. Allison Peers, M.A. (S.P.C.K.; 18/-). 


There are three stages in the making of a work of history— 
the collection of all the pertinent material, the ordering of that 
material, and finally, the representation as a unity, of the per- 
son or period with which it deals. Only at the last stage is 
the past palatable to the present because only then does it 
come to life—with a more than contemporary vitality, its 
inner motives and principles being revealed. 

It is thus a criticism to point out that this book has stopped, 
more or less, at the second stage. Chronological difficulties are 
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settled, synopses of Lull’s writing given, and there is an his- 
torical and geographical background. It is to be regretted 
that Lull himself is not allowed to stand out, rightly propor- 
tioned, self-explanatory. Enthusiasm expressed in generalities 
is not infectious. Erudition of itself cannot vivify. And that 
a man’s secret lies in his personality is not a revelation. It is 
precisely that which we need to penetrate. Ramon Lull’s out- 
ward aspects are well known—his tenacious energy for the 
conversion of the East; his realisation that the East must first 
be understood ; his probable martyrdom. But these attractions 
are balanced by radical defects—the meaningless meanderings 
of his philosophy; the didacticism which stains his art; his 
puritanism, and the wildness of his practical schemes. In spite 
of this he drew disciples and still has them. 

Consider Blake—in art and thought a far profounder genius, 
but of Lull’s type. A nature capable of diverse developments, 
he needed sympathetic training for each activity to have its 
differentiated work in a rich and harmonious person. In Blake, 
however, and much more so in Lull, the various activities tend 
to mingle and lose their efficacy through lack of definition. 
Theology becomes philosophy and vice versa; a novel must be 
a catechism as well. Both, it may be noted, were solitaries. 
Lull underwent a catastrophic conversion and acquired know- 
ledge late and at a furious speed. Blake grew up out of touch 
with tradition, self-educated. They were, perhaps, dominated 
by an ideal of human personality which, aiming at the uni- 
cellular simplicity of an amoeba, suppressed all content save 
one fixed idea. They feared diversity, but it broke out. So it 
was disowned by identifying it with the one idea. If art looked 
like philosophy it could be kept. Such failure in true develop- 
ment is, we suggest, the root of the perplexities in Lull’s 
career. 

Thus his philosophy is not a curio but a symptom. Professor 
Peers schedules it indifferently with the other ‘ has-beens’ of 
mediaeval thought. A better acquaintance with that thought 
would have led him not only to a truer understanding of Lull’s 
nature, but also to a revision of the judgment that Dominican 
opposition to his writings sprang from the traditional jealousy 
between that Order and the Franciscans. No one, we hope, 
is concerned to defend an Inquisitor like Eymeric. It is the 
principles of the attack that matter. St. Thomas had achieved 
a synthesis in which the supremacy of faith and the autonomy 
of reason in its own sphere, both have their place. Lull’s 
system ‘ proved ’ the faith by a fantastic kind of mathematics. 
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It was a menace to freedom of thought and religion. It lowered 
religion to philosophy and limited reason to apologetics. Of 
such defenders of the faith St. Thomas had already spoken: 
‘ Cum enim aliquis ad probandam fidem inducit rationes quae 
non sunt cogentes, cedit in irrisionem infidelium. Credunt enim 
quod huiusmodi rationibus innitamur et eas credamus.’ (la. Q. 
22. art I). The fact that Lull’s system was possible, and, in- 
deed, widespread, is an indication that, contrary to an accepted 
opinion, the Middle Ages afford little evidence of any real 
unity of thought, A.M 


MaRIE DE L’INCARNATION: Ecrits SPIRITUELS ET HISTORIQUES. 
Réédités par Dom Albert Jamet. (Tome I. Paris: Des- 
clée, de Brouwer et Cie. 1929). 


It is probable that very few English readers know anything 
about the French Ursuline nun who goes by the name of Marie 
de l’Incarnation, and yet she deserves to be known. Her life 
was lived in the seventeenth century, half in France and half 
in Canada. At Tours in 1620, as a young widow with an 
infant son, she was visited by a divine ecstasy which changed 
the course of her life. Other mystical experiences followed. 
to be succeeded by a permanent state, wherein, without any of 
the ‘ psycho-physical’ concomitants usual in such cases, she 
seems to have enjoyed an almost continual sense of God and 
a union so intimate and so profound that the most distracting 
employments could not interrupt or impair it. In 1631 she 
became an Ursuline at Tours; in 1639 she founded an Ursuline 
convent at Quebec. In Canada she spent the remainder of her 
life, exercising from her cloister an untiring apostolate. She 
has been called the Teresa of Canada and the Teresa of France. 
She was just such another as the great saint of Avila : a woman 
of supreme capacity and courage, of exceptional prudence and 
common sense, and of the highest mystical gifts. Nor is she 
interesting only as a mystic; for her life and writings illustrate 
also the secular history of Canada when it was still La Nou- 
velle France. That life and those writings were first given to 
the world by her son, Dom Claude Martin, a distinguished 
Benedictine of the Congregation of St. Maur. The Benedictines 
of Solesmes are now undertaking a new and critical edition 
of the whole material, and the volume here noticed is the first 
of the seven in which it is proposed to achieve this task. The 
work is in capable hands, and it is sufficient to say that this 
volume augurs well for the whole enterprise. J.M 
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EVANGILE SELON Saint Marc, par le P. M.-J. Lagrange des 
Fréres Précheurs. Quatriéme édition corrigée et aug- 
mentée, (Paris: J. Gabalda et Fils; 100 francs.) 


It is nearly twenty years since the first edition of this book 
appeared. It was a truly great work, for the study of the Gos- 
pels a really epoch-making work, and its influence is apparent in 
all commentaries of value that have appeared since. Indeed, in 
some cases, ‘ influence’ is hardly the right word. No one, for 
instance, who is acquainted with Pére Lagrange’s work, can 
read far in such volumes as those on Saint Mark and Saint Luke 
in the series of commentaries, entitled ‘ Verbum Salutis,’ pub- 
lished by a group of French Jesuits, without realising how very 
great their debt—by no means duly acknowledged—is to Pére 
Lagrange. 

The second and third editions were hardly more than reprints 
of the first. In this, the fourth edition, the commentary and 
the introduction have, the author informs us, ‘ been completely 
revised and partly corrected: I do not say ‘‘ completely cor- 
rected,’’ for what author is clear-sighted and impartial enough 
to do that? ’ He modestly adds that he thinks a deeper study 
of the other three Gospels has helped him to a better understand- 
ing of Saint Mark himself. If we cannot describe the present 
edition as epoch-making, that is only because it is the fourth 
and not the first. It still remains what it was acknowledged to 
be on its first appearance by competent judges of widely different 
schools, supreme among all commentaries on Saint Mark. It 
is supreme, first of all, by reason of its unmatched learning, 
scholarship and acumen. But it is supreme, most of all, for the 
way in which those qualities subserve the end which alone mat- 
ters ultimately. What that end is Pére Lagrange tells us at the 
end of his preface : ‘ In trying to understand what was written 
by Mark, the echo of what was spoken by Peter, the witness 
of Jesus, I have had no other intention than to hear better the 
words of life.’ L.W 


Tue History or Puitosopuy. By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., 
S.T.D. (B. Herder; pp 383; 10/6.) 


This work is expressly intended ‘ as a class text for under- 
graduate students whose knowledge of philosophy is, ex hypo- 
thesi, neither extensive nor profound.’ One is bound to add that 
those students who use it will, de facto, attain extension of 
knowledge (the first proper name mentioned is Noe !), but cer- 
tainly not profundity. Writing under the shadow of the grey 
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walls of Balliol, one wonders who these ‘undergraduate students’ 
may be. 

The fundamental objection to such a work as this is that it is 
not only a ‘ manual’ but a ‘ complete manual,’ and such are 
to the destruction of learning. The subject-matter is admirably 
arranged, divided and sub-divided with a commendable brevity 
and clarity reminiscent of St. Thomas himself. The author has 
adopted an excellent combination of the chronological and topi- 
cal methods. At first sight it is an attractive work. But the 
student is not permitted to think for himself. In the introduc- 
tion there are laid down seven cogent reasons to establish the 
importance of Philosophy for all men, but the author does not 
leave one loop-hole through which the caged student may es- 
cape to think, and so perchance become a philosopher. It is 
not merely that the facts are potted : that is not without excuse 
and even merit. But everything is potted and served ready 
for consumption, notably summaries and condemnations of most 
of the systems, in the cut and dried criticisms from the author, 
labelled ‘ Remark’ or ‘ Remarks.’ Canned meat is always 
terribly dull, and often not even good food. 

This history is compiled explicitly from a Scholastic (i.e., 
Thomist) point of view. One judges a priori, therefore, that it 
is likely to be bad history, for history should not be written from 
‘ a point of view.’ A posteriori the judgment is upheld. Wit- 
ness how Plato is dismissed with short shrift (p. 79). Aris- 
totle is praised superlatively, but the praise is nowise justified 
by the exposition of his system. The author is determined at all 
costs to make him Thomist. St. Augustine is excused! ‘ Most 
of St. Augustine’s errors are traceable to his Platonic training ; 
had he known Aristotle well, we should have had an Aquinas 
before the thirteenth century ’ (p. 167). Finally, not to multi- 
ply examples unduly, one wonders whether the ‘ defects and 
absurdities ’ of Kantianism are really so obvious, even to a 
learned Scholastic, as the author would have us believe. 

But, after all, the work is meant to help students to pass 
examinations in the History of Philosophy; it is not meant to 
educate them in the history of philosophy. It will no doubt 
be found to subserve the purpose for which it was intended. 


H.C. 


Tue Enciisn Martyrs. Edited by Dom Bede Camm. (Heffer 
& Sons, Cambridge). 


The price of this book is 7/6, and not 5/-, as was stated in a 
review of the book in these columns. 
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